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course been incapable by itself of resisting the German armies, espe-
cially in open warfare. In the positional fighting around Stalingrad,
with the Germans on the end of a long line of communications,
and with many individual German soldiers increasingly homesick
for their distant fatherland, the peculiar spiritual toughness of Rus-
sia has strengthened resistance.

"Beyond this everything is uncertainty. Probably the German
government and High Command expected a quicker and more com-
plete victory than they have won against the Russians, under their
bolshevik government. The extent of the German success to date is
doubtful. One would have to know the losses on both sides and the
effect of those losses upon both German and Russian morale before
one could begin to estimate it accurately. Equally doubtful and
vitally important to the future of the war is the question how far
the Russian territories still unconquered can make up economically
for the loss of the valuable and thickly peopled regions now in Ger-
man hands. Also, how much of die agricultural and mineral
wealth of the Ukraine-Caucasus region can Germany succeed in
utilising? In the last war she was hardly able to capitalize at all on
her possession of the Ukraine, but that may or may not be a
precedent.

"Another uncertainty is the reason for the public announcement
in an English-language broadcast of the decision to halt mass infan-
try attacks. If the halt is merely to conserve German manpower,
then why the English-language announcement? It is presumably
intended to deceive or at least affect Anglo-American opinion."

Since the breaking off of large-scale German air attacks on Eng-
land in November, 1940, the war in the Atlantic theater had been
one of attrition at sea and in the air, a long-drawn process with each
side trying to wear down its enemy.

At sea the serious British losses in cargo-carrying tonnage after
the German conquest of the Atlantic coast of Europe between April
and June, 1940, had continued throughout '41. These losses had
been due chiefly to German submarines, now no longer operating
singly as in the last war but in "packs," ie., small squadrons. For
some time long-range German planes had also played a considerable
part. Of the 581 British and Allied ships admittedly svpk from Hie
beginning of the war to the end of March, '41, about 23 per cent